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accessor to the California Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education in order to coordinate and plan for education^ in 
California beyond high school, A« a state afiency. the 
Commisaion is respoj^sible for assuring^ that the Staters 
resources for postsecondary education are utilized effectively 
and efficiently: for promoting diversity, innovation, and 
^re8ponsivenkss to the needs of students^ and society: and for 
advising the Legislature and the Governor on statewide 
educationalj^olicy and funding. 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Mine represent the 
general public, iqith three each appiunted by the Speaker of the 
Assembly^ the Senate Rules Committen^and the Governor, The 
other SIX represent the major educational systems of the State. 

The Commission holds regular public meetings throughout the 
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positions on legislative ^proponals affecting postsecondary 
education. Further information about the' Commission, its 
meetings, its staff and its other publications may W obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street. 
Sacramento, California 96814; telephone (916) 445^933, 
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INTRODUCTION 



This Coinnjission staff report seeks to assess the need for, and the possible 
effects of, vi State-funded work-study prpgram for students in California's . 
colleges and universities in a cpmpreheusive system of studeat financial 
aid. It stems from the fact that California's goals of , accesi^to , and 
choice of , Equality postsecondary education for all interested students^are 
endangered by the inadequacy of current financial aid programs to provide 
the level and types of assistance that qualified students need. The gap 
between student financial need and limited State and federal resources has 
'been widening over the past several years ♦ Work-study programs offer one 
means of extending these limited resources, as demonstrated by the experience 
of t,he federal College Work-Study ^ program and o£ the U states that fund 
their own work-study programs. Although California payti-cipa tes in the 
federal program, it has not implemented one of its own to supplement the • 
federal initiative. 

This report outlines the options open to California and the issues that 
warrant attention if the Sfate were to implement its own program. 

• Part One places work-study in the context of California students* financial 
aid needs by assessing current leve Is of funding for all financial aid 
programs . ' ^ 

Part Two examines the specific needs that could be addressed by a State- 
funded work-study program and describes the implications for California 
, of the federal College Work-Study progfain and state work-study programs, 
elsewhere in the nation. 

• Part Three assess the participa^tion of California in the federal College 
Work-Study program including' levels of funding, number of awards, "and 
utilization of federal appropriations. 

• Part Four discus^ses the range of options available within work-|tudy 
programs and the policy issues associated with each of them, including 
eligibility of students-^ institutions, and employers to participate in 
the program; administrative structure ; ^nd State- level regulation and 
eva luation. . , 

• And Part Five summarizes Commission staff findings with references to 
questions posed at the outset of this study regarding the appropriateness 
of a State work-study program in California. 

^To undertake the study, the Commission staff has reviewed research ^on l^he 
topic and consulted with financial aid personnel at syst^mwide and campus 
offices of the California Community Colleges, the California State University, 
the University of California/ and private indejjendent institutions. Quanti- 
tative data has been supplied primarily by the U.S. Department of Education 
and the Na'tional Association d^f Student Employment Administrators. 

The staff wishes to acknowledge the cooperation and assistance of the indi- 
viduals and groups within tHe ' f in^ncial aid community whose advice and 
expertise was invaluable In prejjaring this report. 
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ONE 

-., , THE NEED FOR INCREASED FINANCIAL AID 

The exploration of new opticfns for providing financial aid to CaUfornia's 
postsecondary education students, such as State-funded work-study, has been 
prompted by the convergence of seVeral trends: 

0 The rising student costs for housing, food, books , supplies, and transpcr^ 
tation, plIis increases in student 'fees and tuition including, the 
introduction for the first, time of mandatory statewide student charge at 
California's Community Colleges — have not been met with a corresponding 
commitment by the State" to provide the financial aid niecessary to offset 
these increases and assure access and choice for eligitj^e students. 

Reductions in federal student aid support and ti^htei!;^ eligibility require- 
ments for federal funds have increased the need for the State to reasses ^ 
the adequacy of its aid program^^^ ^ - ' 

• Increased relianceN:)n studeflt loans has led not oxU^ to escalating long- 
term indebtedness of young people entering the labor force but increased 
default rates and concomitant government efforts to assure lender and 
borrower accountability. • 

As the Commission staff concluded ih its recent Report on the way California 
students finance their education ( Meeting the Costs of Attending College , 
1984, p. 81): 

Recent cutbacks in federal financial aid programs and in eligibility 
for Pell Grants and Guaranteed Student Loans, as well as limited 
increases in State funding for financial aid programs in recent 
years, raise serious questions about the present and future adequacy 
6f f inancial^ aid; 



TRENDS IN FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID 

4 

Over the past half decade, fundamental changes have occurred in the way 
students meet their educational costs, as mpre and more of them have come to 
rely on federal ^loans particularly Guaranteed Student J^oans to finance 
their education. In 1978-79, Gujarartteed Student Loans comprised only 19.1 
percent of student financial aid in California, with' scholarships, other 
grants! and work study making up the remaining 80*9 percent. By 1981-82, 
however, loaned made up 50.1 percent of student financial aid, compared with^* 
49.9 percent from other sources. By 1982-83, fully 23 percent of California's 
freshmen and an equal percentage df graduate students applied for guaranteed 
loans. As the volume of Guaranteed Student Loans which are*made through 
private leaders — has increased, the n^ber of direct government loans in 
the campus-baaed National Direct Student Loan programs (NDSL) has declined. 
While the long-term effects of increased student indebtedness on educational 

\ • 
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hopes and attainment are not yet clbar, some scholars of financjial aid are 
advocating reduced . dependence oo^ . loans as a method of financ).ng higher 
education/ > ? 

One alternative to lo^its are outright grants, such as , those awarded under 
the federal Pell Grant prpgram the ••foundation" or starting pioint for the 
awarding. of federal student financial aid, and the single largesjt source of 
grants for low- income California students, ^ Until it was eclip^d by the 
rapid growth of the Guaranteed Student Loan*' program, this program was the 
largest source of federal aid to California students, as Table 1 below 
shows. But P6ll Grants haVe recently been limited both by funding reductions 
and more stringent eligibility requirements. While the amount o^ Pell Grant 
funds received by students in California institutions continued f to increase 
through 1981-82, they began to decline in a982-83. 'At thcfsarae iimie, funding 
for the federa.l government's other grant program tjhe campus *l|asttd Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOG) program has defclined from 
$36.3 to $34,9'million in California, " \ ^ . 

The other federal alternative to loans is the College Work-Stijdy program, 
which is discussed in detail idi Part Two of this report. As Table' 1 indicates, 
support for this program declined from 1980-81 to 1982-83 before being 
increased in 1983-84. Although the Reagan administration ha's proposed 
augmenting its funds further if corresponding cuts are made in other programs, 
Congress has not acceded to this plan. Moreover, it appears i|nlikely that 
evikn a niajor augmentation will permit the prcj^ram. to regain its previous 
scope of influence in the near future. In 1980-81, it served 98(|,000 students 
nationwide, but even with the 1983-84 increase, it is serving' only 858,000 
lihis year; ^ 

■ • • . . ■ ■ ^ I ■ 

TABLE 1 Federal Financial Aid Received by California St^udents 
and Institutions, 1978-79 Through 1983-84, l in Millions 
of Dollars . / . • f 



Progrsttw 1978*79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 I 1983-84 

Pell Grants $121.3 $162.5 - $164.0 $164.2 $'161.4 N/A 

Guaranteed 
Student Loans 

|!ampU8 -based 
and Programs: 

SEOG * 

NDSl 

Campus 

Work-Study 

Source: U.S. Department of Educationi Bureau of Financial Assistance, 
Campus-^ Based Programs ReporfcsJ 1979-80 through 1983-84, California 
Student Aid ifiomttission Agenda, November 1983. 
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.TRENDS W STATE FINANCIAL- AID 



Reductions at the federal level have been accompanied by a more than 5 
per.cent decline in total State support for" the Cal Grant and graduate fellow- 
ship programs of the California Student Aid Commission since iQaO^'SK As 
Figure 1 shows, State support dropped* from $99 .6 ,milliptv that year to $94.5 
million this year. During the same period^ student fees at the University 
of California' and the California Sta^:e University increiised by 79 petcent 
and 216 percent, respectively^ while tuition and fees at independent colleges 
enrolling Cal Grant recipients rose an average of over 20 percent* As a 
result, only 40 percent of^a.ll needy eligible applicants were served in 
I983-84> compared to 65 percent in 1978-79. ' ^ 

Proposals for increasing the number and maximum amount of Cal Grant awards 
for 1984-85 are how Assured, but the total increase in the Budget Bill of' 
$9.2 millioh serves only to stem the current itrosion of the program caused 
by inflation and under funding. Moreover, State financial aid policy remains, 
unclear. Bipartisan agreement exists that State* funded financial aid should . 
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FIGURE 1 . Amount af California Student Aixi Commission 'Awards^ by '^ ^ 
'*' Program, J973-74 Through 198^^84, in Thousands of Dollars^ 
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offset fee i'ncreases, but little coasensus exists about the objectives of 
State-funded fliUnclal aid as a whole or. the most ef f ectiv?!- type of financial 
aid to accomplish these objectives.' . ♦ " 7 
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CONCLUSION 



CaTifor 



Recent declines ^In financial aid .for California college "stud'enta from both 
federal and State soucceiv^have i^e suited in increased unnet need far 'fjLnancial 
assistance. As Figure 2 shows/ even though the to tdl amount of ^ant funds 
from all sources of -finaQcial aid has continued to grow, the ^otal amount of 
*8tu;lent aid has declined, since 19B1-82, while the i financial , needs, of the 
potential student population, have risen. Planned iqcreases^ in- Stat* aid 
will not. provide sufficient ^inaftcial suppprt to co^er federal reductions, 
Wl^h increased federaP aid li^lik^y/ cohsjfderatitfn should thuS be given to 
the^!*»e of State financial aid funds in the most efficient iind^cbst-effective 
way possible-'in order, to guarantee adequate aid for ali^ students who otherwise 
could not avail themselves oY the Statlii^s educat£oaal opportunities . 

• " , ' ■ ' . * - * ■ — * 

Increased support for existing Stat6 "grant and felJ.owahip prograAf is one 
alternative which nu<f be considered. However, the CaKGraat prdgramli and 
the Graduate F^llowshi^ program have experienced pjpbblems not^ only iO, funding 
but also in basic policy direction, 4nd they are /only one type of financial 
aid program available* to the State for ' increasing student assistance .in . 
California. A State-€unded and administered work-study program represents a 
second option for consideration. 



.'FIGURE- 2 Type's of Financial Aid Avai'laMe to California Student 
1973^74 ^hroqgh 1982'83, in Millions of Dollars 
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.' \ ELEMENTS AND EXAMPLES OF WORK-STUDY \ * . 

Government-" funded work-study programs provide part-time employment fdr 
students who/need^ such earnings^ to^ pursue their postsecojadary educat^on^ 
These programs subsidize students' wages up' to a fixed maxiatum, with the"^ 
remainder paid by the students* institution or employer* Advocates of a 
State-funded work-study program believe it deserves consideration in Califor- 
hia for a variety of reasomt, among them: 

# Work-study offera a way to incre^ise the effectiveness and leverage of 
limitefi' government funds , since institutional and finaiicidll aid empl(oyer 
contributions 'extend the amdtUit of these resources* 

' • ■ ' . <h > 

# It exemplifi«i the Vself-help" approach to financial aid, whereby students 
develop self-reliance and dis.cipline as well as work skills by earning at 
least a portion of their educational expenses. 

# It avoids the financial encumbrance that burdens students who must rely 
on loans to complete their program.* ; 

# If it includes private for-profit employers, it strengthens the educa-* 
tion/eipployment link between institutions and thei): communities. 

# It provides a continuing source of inexpensive labor for institutions and 
employers. ' . 

♦ • ' ! 

# And according to research findings/ students who work part time either on 
campus oir at off-campus Jobs related to their studies show^ greater academic 
persistence than othet students. ' 

For 'such reasons as these, 11 of ^the 50 states have created their own woric-^ , 
study programs to supplement the federal College Work-Study program. ' The 11 
are Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, Virginia, and Washington* Eight other 
states -r Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Oregon, Montana, North Dakota, Alaska, 
and New Jersey are in the process of developing such pirograms. All of 
these state programs share a common structure derived frO(n experience with 
the federal College W6rk**Study program, although they range widely -in scope 
and purpose* therefore, the regulati^ins, administration and funding practiced 
of thk federal program provide point of reference for reviewing the similari-* 
ties and differences among state programs. In addition, California's partic-* 
ipation in the federal program offers the only quantitative basis availdble 
for assessing the State's need for additional work'^study funds. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE'TEDERAL COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 



The College Wo}:k-Stu<J|j program originated in 1965 under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act <jf 1964, but it« stfktutory Authority was transferred to the 
Higher Education Act in 1988. thia Act, including its College Work-Study 
component was aitiended substaatially in 1980 and is scheduled for reauthoriza^ 
tion in 1985. 
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Table 2 shrows levels of College WorlC'Study appropxriations, aumber of tfici 
e^ts, and number of instltutioas participating in the program .since 1973-74, 
As' can be^ij^^en^ tipproprlations during the decade increased or remained 
stable until IQdl^-S^^ when the first cuts to the program occurred and increased 
.in 1983-84 to an all-time high of $584 million- Both the number of recipients 
and of participating institutions are again increa^sing after declining in 
1981-82, although neither has regained its 1980-81 level.- ^ ^ ; 

. y . . 

TABLE 2 ^ College WorJcStud^ Appropriations, Recipients, and 
Participating Institutiqns, Federal Fiscal Years 
(October 1 to September 30) 1973-74 Through 1983*84 









Numbe/of 


Federal 


Appropriation 


Number of 


Participating 


Fiscal Year 


In Thousands 


Awards 


Institutions 


1973-74 


$270,200 


570,000 


2,992 


1974-75 


420,000 


570,000 


3,154 


1975-76 


^390 ,000 


696,661 


3,215 


1976-77 


390,000 


845,275 ' 


3,221 


1977-78 


435,000 


852,475 


3,197 


1978-79 


- 550,000' 


9^2,621 
> 975,620 


3,220 


1979-80 


550,000 


3,300 


1980-81 


550,000 


980,000 


3,350 


1981-82 


542.000 


874,412 


3,138 


1982-83 


524^000 


' ' 832,348 


3,259 


1983-84 


584,000 


858,117 


3,305 



Source: U.S. Department of Educa^iion, 1983 , p« 76, 



I Institutional Eligibility 

Itts^titutions eligible to participate in the College Wo rk- Study prog ijram 
include proprietary postsecondary vocatio^pial schools as well as public and 
private two-^ and four-*yefir colleges an4 universities. Vocational schools 
must offer programs that prepare students for entry into the labor market, 
and proprietary schools cannot themselves employ College Work^Study;Btudents« 
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Public institutions receive approj^lmately 60 percent of College Work-^Study' 
funds whilj? private and proprietary institution8 receive .the remaining 40 
percent « Nationally , four-year public institutions receive more than twice 
the funding as two-*year institutions » although in Californiay ^Cooununity 
Colleges receive more than the University and State University. Two-year 
private and proprietary schools account for lebs than 5 percent of all 
College Work-Study funds nationwide. 

Student Eligibility ' / 

College Work-Study seeks to provide part-time employment for students in 
financial need of sncti earnings to pursue their postsecondary education. 
Thus it Isk a "need-based'l financial aid prograi^ intended to provide students 
with sufficient funds to meet the difference betv^en their available resources 
and the cost of their education. * 

Each institution determines tl^is difference througk a, "needs analysis" that 
calcuj.ates student expenses for tuition and fees, bl^ks, supplies , room and 
board, transportation » and miscellaneous expenditur^ according Xo whether 
students live on or off campus or commute from homeland whether they are 
financially dependent or independent i single or marrieciiy and have dependents » 
Based on this analysis, the institution assembles a fitiancial aid "package" 
for' the student that consists of available federal anOi non-federal grants 
loan^ and College Work-Study resources. * \ 

There is no minimum or maximum amount of College Work-Stu^y funds a student 
may receive , but the average award totals $650. Federal\ regulations urge 
institutions to consider the number of hours per week the tttudent can work, 
length of the academic year or employment period , anticipalf^d wage rate, and 
the amount of ^other assistance available to the st>udent in determining the 
amount of College Work-Study funds' to be used, and' federal Ijkw requires that 
no more thadi 80 percent of the student ' s .wages m^y be paid with College 
Work-Study funds/ Thus the remaining 20 percent must be paid^by the institu- 
tion or an off-campus employer. An institution may, of cours^, stretch its > 
federal Campus Work-Study dollars by funding's share greater than 20 perceitt 
of the student's wages itself. The great majority of students receiving 
College Work-Study support are between the ages of 18 and 24 and are in 
their freshman or. sophomore years of college. Somewhat more women than men 
participate in the program: tt^ree women for every two men. Fuliy 46 percent 
of recipients identify themselves as ethnic minorities. ^ 



Employer Eligibility 

College Work-Study students may work either for the institution itsielf or in 
"the public Interest" for a federal, state^ or local^Tmblic agency or any 
private nonprofit* organization with the axception of credit unions,, i^iraternal 
OY religious orders, and cooperatives* Work performe(^ in the public Interest 
is considered to be that performed, fo^ the national or community welfare 
rather than for the benefit of a particular interest or group. Thus students 
*may not work for elected officials outside government agencies in an election 
or fund«-raising activities, and they may not wo£^k in an Institution's jprofit- 
i^lj^ing activities such as tiaiotalning athletic fields, auditoriums, theaters ^ 

■ -9- . 
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or parking lots. They cannot be used to' displace existing employees, irnpaic 
existing service contrarcts, or fill vacsncies resulting ftom strikes. A 
College Work-Study job should be one that the institution or an employer 
would formally have to pay otWr persons outside the* program to perform. . 

• ' •' ^ ■ V 

Fund Use RestrlJjtions ^ 

Students mu8t be paid at the federal minimum hourly, wage rate> although 
graduate students may be employed on a aalan^ baais. earnings must be 

applied to the cost of attendance , although jdb-related costs such as uniforms, 
transportation, and room and board during vacation periods can be faptored 
into the students' needs analysis. Either the institution or the employer 
may disburse the College Work-Study funds to students employed off campus. 

Currently, no federal regulations require that students* employment be 
related to their course of st\idy, although this is a common requirement of 
state^funded work-^study programs. 



VARIATION IN STATE WORK-STUD^ PROGRAMS 



Table 3 illustrates the great range of options available to states which 
choose work*study to augment other state-^funded financial aid« These state 
programs may work wholly or partly in tandem with the federal College Work- 
Study program. They may require different stancfltrds '^f eligibility for 
instit)ition8, students, and employters, and their regulations m^y be adjusted 
to reflect state needs; but it is the success and stability of the federal 
program over time which fs leading states to move toward this t3rpe of aid. 

<> *• • • 

Institutional Eligibility 

While publ4.c and private two- and four-year colleges and universities and 
proptrietary vocational schools are all eligible to particiiprtite in the federal 
College Work-Study program, they differ in eligibility for State funding. 
Several state woi;k-8tudy programs exclude proprietary schools from participa- 
tion; Colorado fexcludes^ independent institutions; and -New York ejtcludes 
public institutions. 

Student Eligibility 

Like work-study at the federal level, most state programs are "dead-based" 
in that they assist students meet the difference between their resources and 
the costs of their education. But while the Inderal government requires 
that institutions employ a "unifqrm methodology" for determiffiinj; this differ- 
ence, state programs do not necessarily require use of this uniform method- 
ology, and Coloifado has set aside one-third of ij^s state work-study funds to 
serve non'*need''based students. 
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AVAILABLE 



TABLE 3 Major Characteristics of Federal and State Work-Studif 
Programs 



INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY 

Public Four-Year -and 

Two-Year Institutions x 

Private Institutions ... * x 

Proprietary Schools ♦ . . . 

Must be Eligible^for Federal 

College Work-Study Funds . . 

Must Meet Additional Eligibility Criteria 

STUDENT ELIGIBILITY 

Resident x 

Non-Resident .... 

Part-Time x 

Full-Time x 

Undergraduate ..... . . x 

Graduate i . x 

Need-Based ..... x 

Non-aeed-Based 

EMPLOYER ELIGIBILITY 

Institution x 

Off-Campus Employer x 

Non-profit Employers Only x 

For-Profit Employers Eligible 

FUND USAGE 

Awards Made to School .......... x 

Awards Made to Employer . * * 

Students Paid by School x 

Students Paid by Employer . x 

Students Paid by State 

State Funds Used as a Major 

Percent of Match <...... 

State Funds Used to Match 

Federil >FuAds 
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Source: Adapted froM National Association Of Student Employment Adminis^ 
tratorsy 1983. " . ^ 
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In 1980, amendments to the federal College Work-Study program allowed gtates 
€6 aet aside funds for a non-n^^ed-based "Job Location' and Development" 
programs Information about this program appear in the Appendix. The apparent 
9ucce8S of tl|iis program in ^ generating maximum student earnings through a 
minimal outlay of federaj.' and institutional funds has led some states to 
consider additional state sapport for this noQ-ne<;d-based program. 

* «- "N • 

As Table 3 show^7^»«veral states exclude part-time students and graduate 
students from participation in their programs, unlike the*, federal program. 
Only Washingtoa State permits non-r.esident students to participate in its 
program, wj^le the other ten restrict eligibility to state residents. 

Although federal law specifies that no more than 80 percent of ftu^ent wages 
may be paid with federal College Work-Study funds , with the rernaining 20 
percent to be paid by the employing institution or off-campus^ employer, 
state programs differ in the amount of matching funds they require. For 
example, Florida requires a 50:50 ratio of work-study funds to employer 
contributiond, while Washington State sets this ratio at 65:35. 

Employer Eligibility 

Most state programs ' follow federal guidelines th^t allow only nonprofit 
off-campus employers operating in the "public interest" to participate along 
with institutions -in the College Work-Study program. They also specify that 
student employees may not displace existing employees and they must be paid 
at least at the federal minimum Wage rate. However, Washington State's use 
of for-profit off-campus employers is gaining consideration in other states 
because of its apparent success. States cons.ide'ring th^ u|.e of for-profit 
employers appear to be following Washington State's i^equirement that off- 
campus employment be related to the students' course of study. 



ELEMENTS OF THE WASHINGTON STATE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 



4 



.1 

Washington ^tate has beta the pioneer and innovator for state work-study 
programs. As shown in Table 4, in the ten years since it created its program^ 
its commitment to state-'funded work-study has iacreased < f rem ^506,000 in* 
1974-75 to a projected $7.4 million in 1984-85, representing 42 percent of 
the total work-study funds available to Wa8hii;igton and 43 percent of all 
state-funded student aid ia the state. Its state program is eatirel/ separate 
from the federal College Work-Study pr9gram, ia that ao state founds can be 
used by institutions to match federal funds. 

Washington State excludes proprietary schools from participation in its 
program. Its public posCsecondary institutions must match at least 20 
pet;cfent of state funds, and all other employers (both independent institutions 
and nonprofit and for-profit corporations) roust provide a minimum ;of 35 
percent. \ The state imposes no liniits on the percentage of funds which dan 
be used for private^ sector employment. In 1981-82, 1,100 employers were 
serving 4,000 studenti at 35 institutions, with about half of them ffjor-j^rofit 
and the other half nonprofit. ' 
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TABLE 4 Allocations in Washington State of Federal College Work" 
Study and Washington- State Work-Study Program Funds, 
. i974'75 Through 1982-83, and Projected 19^2-83 and 1983-84 





' Federal 






4 


11 «' 




College-Work 




State 




f 


Year 


Study 




•Work- Study 




•Total 


1974-75 


$ 5,689,896 


(92) 


$ 506,000 


( 8). 


$ 6,195,985 


1975-7fr 


5,783,539 


(90) 


620,000 


(10) 


6,403,539 


1976-77 


"' 8,110,679 


(91) 


780,000 


( 9) 


8,890,679 


1977-78 


8,063,860 


. (82) 


1,770,000 


(18) 


9,833;860 


1978-79 


9,838,511 


(82) 


2,151,000 


(18) .. 


11,989,511 
13,416,092 


1979-80 


11,352,092 


(85) 


2,064,000 


(15) 


1980-81 


10,443,259 


(77). 


3,064,000 


(23) 


13,507,259 


1981-82 


10,976,797 


(73) 


4,060,000 


(27) 


15,03^,797 


1982- 83 

1983- 84} 


10,125,196 


(69) 


4,655,000 


(31) 


,14,780,196 


10,125,196- 


(62) 


6,100,000 


(38) 


16,225,196 


1984-85 


10,125,196 . 


(58) 


7,400,000 . 


1 (42) . 


17,525,196 



1, Projected allocations^ assuming constant federal College Work-Study appro- 
priations (unadjusted for Inflation) for the 1983 a^d 1984 federal fiscal 
years^.and aBSuming full fimding of the Council forj Poataecondary Educa- 
tion*^ 1983-85 biennial budget request. j 

Source: State of Washington Council for Postsecondary Education^ September^ 
1982. 



Washington State's inclusiorf of prof it-making employers in its, programs 
represents a major difference from federal College Work^Study, but other 
' differences also exist between the two programs. Washington restricts the 
aiunber of hours that students can work; in some instances / students do not 
have to demons ti;ate financial need; employers must sign agreements with the 
students' institutions; and institutions must sign agreements with the 
Washington Council for Postsecondary Education which administers the program. 
The participation of any sectarian organizations' or ctiurch entities is 
forbidden* Determination o-f student^ wage levels is based on the entry-level 
salary of comparable positional within the employing organization rather than 
on federal minimum wage levels. And although Washington State work^study 
students may not displace employed workers or fill positions in public 
institutions occupied by classified employees; they are not prohibited from 
i^tlling other available Job openings « 

Moreover, Washington State officials view the thrust of its ptogram as 
different from the federal program 'in folding .that its aim* is to see that 
the student, rather than the institution, i^i)est served. Thus they emphasize 
the career relatedness of jobs for students, and they try to make the nature 
of the work, rather thin the nature pf the employer, of prime consideration. 

» 1 ■ ■ 
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CONCLUSION. 



Conaide«:ati9n of a State-funded work-study program in California can benefit 
from the experience of the federal government . and other states with such 
programs. These -programs vary widely in their institutional, student, and 
employer eligibUity requirenients , and California can weigh their 'advantages 
and disadvantages in its own\deliberation4. Nonetheless, consideration of a 
California program"^should not be dependent on fluctuations in the level of 
federal support for College Work-Study. Financial aid planning at the State 
level cannot succeed in guaranteeing access and choice if it seeks simply^ to 
augment federal financial aid and react to changes in federal funding. 



9 
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CALIFORNIA'S PARTICIPATION IN THE ' 
FEDERAL COLLfiGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 

. ' ■ ' r • • 

California's partioipatipn in the, federal College Work-Study program prbvi'dea, * 
at least some evidence about the State's need foe work-study funds, Califor- 
nia institutions of higher education have been participating in the federal 
program since its inception in 1964. In federal fiscal yeax" X983-^4y^285 of' 
them received a total of $49*3 million which allowed them to make College 
Work-Study awards to 73,088 students. Table 5 shows California's participa- 
tion in the program since 1979-80) and it indicates that federal funds 
available to California institutions have almost regained their 1979-80 
level after having declined by some 16 percent; through 1982-83. It also 
indicates that while the number of participatihg institutions increa'sed by 
12 percent over the past five years, the number Of awards given by these 
institutions decreased by 19 percent^ This means that overall since 1979-^80, 
more California institutions have been distributing fewer total dollars to 
fewer students. 

In 1979-80, the awards averaged $555 nationally, while in 1983-84, they 
averaged $679, suggesting that institutions are responding to educational 
cost increases by expanding the si*ze of their awards while cutting back on 
their number. The effects of thitst practice on student access must be counted 
as negative, when the tightening of eligibility for Pell Grants and Guaranteed 
Student Loan^ and reductions in State financial aid are taken into account. 

Table 6 compares the participation of California institutions in College 
Work-Study by segment during 1979-80 and 1983-84 — bef'drd and after the 
program's severe funding constraints which began |n' 1981r82. Although the 
two-year decline that began in 1981-82 was reversed in 1983-84, the effects 
of these fiscal constraints are still apparent in the decrease from 1979-80 
in the number of ^wards and, in some instances, in funding levels. 



TABLE 5 Calif orniSi' s Participation in the College Work-Study 
Program, Federal Fiscal Years 1979--80 Through 1983-^84 



Federal 

Fiscal Yeac 

. — ^ 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



' Federal Funds 
Allocated 

$49,832,000 
47,281,000 
45,176,000 
41,980,000 
49,334,000 



Estimated 
Number of 
Awards 

89,790 
91,806 
74,051 
71,049 . 
73,088. 



Number of 
Participating 
.Institutions 

265 
252 
258 
278 
285 



Source: U.S. Depa.rtiiient of Education, Bureau of Financial Assist'ance, 
Campus -Based Program Reports, 1979-80 through 1983-84. 
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TABIE 6 California's Participation in the College Work-Study 
Program btf, Segment, Federal Fiscal Years 1979-80 
and 1983-84 ■ ' ■ '' 

' ^ 1979-80 • 1983-84 . 

. ■ - 

mated A 

, . Federal Number Number of Federal Number Number of 

Funds of Participating FJPids of Participating 

Allocated Awards Institutions Allocated Awards Institutions 

PUBLIC . . 

INSTITUTIONS 

'University of ' . ^ 

California $ 8,093,803 18,749 9 $ 9,879»962, 14,638 9 

The California V , ^ 

State ; 

University 10,631,272 19,156 19 9,495,727 14,067 19 

California ' ^ . 

Community i / : , 

Colleges 15,809,396 28,489 102 15 ,277 ,658 2l>639 106 

PRIVAli 
INSTITUTIONS 

Accredited 
Degree-Granting 

Institutions 16,487,653 26,461 84 12,423,761 19,p$2 96 

Authorized or ^ 
Approved De- ^ 
gree Granting 

Institutions 116,039 210 6 239,402 354 - ; ;,10 

Vocational \ ^ 

Technical ; - a 

Schools 257,391 463 13 1,061,677 1,481 48 \ 

a. Estimated number of awards based on average federal award. Does not jrefl^ct 
actual nu|pber of awards made by segment. ' . , 

Source: U.S. Depyrtment of Education, ^^ureau of Financial Aid, Campus-Based 
v^Progriim Report's, 1979-80 and 1983-84. ^ 

\ ' ■ 

">UBLIC SEGMENT PARTICIPATION- 
University .of California 

* 

As Table 6 illustrates, funding for Coltfege 'Work-Study in the. University of 
California has increased from $8.09 million in 1979-80 to $^iB8 million in 
1983-84. However, its 1983-84 level is actually a decline of $.65 million , 
. frpm a 1980-81 funding hi|{h of $10.53 million. 



Xhe .number of awards given by the University has also declined precipi- 
iously — by over 4,000. since 1979-80. Because the effects of inflation 
combined with rapid increaifes in student fees have not been rtiet with funding 
imcreases^Jor the program at the federal level, the University's efforts to 
maintain average df^aird levels have resulted in a 20 percent drop in the 
number of its students receiving College Work-Study aid. 

Besides participating in College Work-Study, the University operates a 
work-study program funded entirely viith institutional funds for foreign 
^tudehts who do not meet residency requirements and as a fill-in for campuses 
whb run short College Work-Study funds, but funding for this program 
averages only about $1 million a year for all nine campuses. .Eligibility 
requirements for employers are the same as for the federal pro^aro. 

ihe California State University . 

The pattern of State University participation in College Work-Study closely 
piarallels that of the University , ' except that the total funds available to 
the State University betwefen 1979-80 and 1983-84 declined by 10 percent 
rather than rose* The number of its awards also dtopped by over 5,000 — a 
27 percent decrease. sAgain, the effects of inflation^ the increase in 
prevailing wage rates, and the particularly sh^rp rise in State U|jlversity 
students' fees have contributed to the attrition of its College Work-Study 
,aid.^ 

California Community Colleges 

The Connunity Colleges exhibit a pattern similar to the State University, 
with the major difference being only a 4 percent decline in total allocations 
of between 1979-80 and 1983-84 and a 20 percent drop in the number of awards, 
leaving them with the same underfund^ng dilemma as the senior segments. 

The Community Colleges may offer work-study opportunities to needy minority 
students funded wholly or in part through their Extended Opportunity Program 
and^Services (EOPS) . In 1982^83, approximately $1.4 million of EOPS funds 
were expended for wojrk-study of 2,159 recipients, but differences in reporting 
practices among districts make estimates of award* levels or matching ratios 
for this program difficult. 

Some Community Colleges have been able t^ take advantaj^e of a provision in 
federal College Work-Study regulations that extends federal share contribu- 
,tions beyond 80 percent for ''developing" institutioas and those with a large 
percentage of low-income students, these dis^cretionary ^funds are retained 
at the federal level and are allocated on special request by institutions. 



INDEPENDENT AND PRIVATE INSTITUTION PARTICIPATION 

Participation in College Work^Study by some of California's independent and 
private institutions has followed slightly different ^trends than that of 
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public instltut;ioa$. As Table. ,6 illustrates , accredited 4egree-granting 
institutions suffered declines ijn funding and niunber of awards ^ despite the 
growth of participation from 84 to 96 of all 185 accredited institutions, 
but authorized and approved instiititions more than doubled their funding 
levels and increased their awairds from 210 to 354. However, participation - 
by .these institutions remains minimal,;^ with only 10 out of 259 currently 
receiving federal funds . . ^ ' . * . 

This pattern also holds for private vocational/technical schools, whose 
funds, awards^f and- numbers have increased substantially from 1979~BO to 
1983-84, but whose overall participation rate rtsmains minima 1> with only 48 
of more than 1,500 participating; 1)ne reason is the federal regulation th^t 
limits College Work-Study employment only to non-profit institutions, agencies 
And organizations. This federal policy directly affects the delivery of 
State-funded financial aid to students at^tending these institutions. 



CALIFORNIA'S, PARTICIPATION IN JOB LOCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 




As shown in Table 7, California's participation in this new Job Location and 
Development component of College Work^Study has already brought a substantial 
return on investment. Twenty-six public two- and four-year instituty.ons 
invested $332,822 which was, matched by $528,753 in federal fjundrf for a total 
investment of $812,339. With these funds, 16,.350 students werft helped to 
locate jobs that provided total earnings^ for them of mqre than $25 ibillion 
and average earnings for each of theni ofV$l,*548, — an ambu^it that ih many 
cases contributed substantially to their ability to finance their education. 



TABLE 7 Job Location and Development Participation Ay the 

University of California, the California' State^ Universi 
and California C'ommnity Colleges, 1982''83 



University of 
California 
(four campuses^ 

The California 
State University 
(12 campuses) 

California Com- ^ 
munity Colleges 
(ten colleges) 

TOTAL 



Federal Institutio)/ial 
Share Share 




Total 
Funds 



Number of 
Students A Total 
^ Served ) Earnings 



$82,412 $51,702 $148,175 3,232 $2,379,624 



228,664 



152,607 



381,271 11,270 19,783,232 



217.-677 128.513 
$528^,753 $332,822 



282.893 
$812,339 



1.848 
^350 



3.157.223 
$25,320,079 



Source: Systenwide Offices of University of California and California State 
University; Chancellor's Office, California Cotnnunity^Colleges; 
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Data on the' participation -of independent and private' California institutions 
in the Job- JLacation and Development program . are: not available, but among 
public iastituti^ons the California State Uni-versity demonstrates Xhe greatest 
cororoitmejit to the ptujjgram. The number of its students served and 'the total 
earnings they ^eaeiratad' far exceed tboiBfe of the .other public segmei^ts, 
particularly when the total ^ojount of funds invested is considered. Further 
exaroinatiqn of the ability of the Job location and Development program to 
g^unerate 3tudent earnings seems appropriate if California considers funding 
its own .work- study program. ' * ^ 

• UTILIZA^riON RATES OF COLLEGE WORlC-STUDY. FUNDS , ; 

The- Irate at which California's institutions utilize their work-study funds 
provides at. least some indication of their likely ^ ability •to- use additional 
funds -effectively. No information exists for C|lifori^^'s independent and, 
proprietary institutions, but Table 8 lists data for the . State' s three 
public segments As of fiscal year 1982-83 . These data indicate that'the* 
percentage of unexpended funds .is very small — running between .2 and'*2.8 
•percent -- and suggest that thej::e would-be little problem ih placing m6,i^e 
work-study students with employers. Thifse data are suppo?;tea by the Vxews 
of ^financial aid officers, who indicate that the demand 'for College Work-Study 
students at their institutions far exceeds the supply .y^v 

• . ^ «. ' . ' ' •* . 

Some iastitutions have been able to idcrease their numbefr of work-study 
students -by increasing their ratio of federal-to-employer payments beyond 
.the 80:20 flo#r required by federal regulations. Their ability to increase 
the employers' share from 20 to 33 or 40 percent extends their federaM funds 
so that they can make more awards from these funds. ' ' • 



TABLE 8 Utilization of College Work-Btudy Funds- by California' s 
Public Segrments, 1982-83 ' ' . 

' • .. ' ■ ; . . " . ■ ' . . • ; ' 

Totaled jus ted Unejtpended- ' ' Percent 

Allocation Funds. ' Utilization ''^ 

■ ."" ^ . — . 

California state University .$8,703,798 ^ 9,698. 99.8% 

University of CaliforKia ' . 9,011,69.8 68,047 99.2 - 

California Comnunity Colleges . . 13,665,002 , 382,458 - ^7.2 

Source: Systemwide Offices of the University of Califoirnia" and Calif orn*a 

* State University; Chancellor's Office, California. Conrniunity.Cpllejges. 



'CONCtU^ION' • . ^ . ^ . ' 

* ■ # * 

Information td prpvide a comprehepiaive picture of (California' s use o'f federal 
.College. Work-Study- funds, such as facts about the circumstances arid charac- 
teristics of students receiving College Work-Study aid, .is cticrently unavail- 
. able. Efforts shoald be made to obtain such data prior to developing specific 
proposals for k State --funded^ work-study progiram. Howyer, existing data 
indicate "that California's 'Colleges and universities are using vii^tually all 
of the funds available , to* them and ar<j making fewer awards than in the past, 
with no indication of a decline in demand. Coupled with the reduction in 
other forms of 'financial aid, a strong case appears ta exist. f6r the ability 
of California's instd-tutions' to use additional^ work- study fimds in meeting 
student needs . ^ ^ 

.... s- ■■ ^ V,. ■■ . , ■ . . . 
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OPTIONS FOR STATE-FUNDED WORK-STUDY IN CALI5;0RNIA 

Any State- funded work-study program in ejaiXifojirnia shou^-d be predicated on 
more than its ability to augment federal ftjiiancial aid funds. Such a program 
should provide an efficient, cost-effective means of expanding the State's 
fjLnancial aid commitment- without violating current financial aid policies of 
causing undue dislocation to existing aid prograims. For exampJLe, any nfew 
program should conform to existing state aid policy in, aireas si^ch as govern- 
ance, regulations, appropriations, allocation, and evaluation, and must 
consider California's cons|i(l*i|onal prohibition of direct State aid^ to 
private institutions, f . ^ 

The program options available to California fall into three general categories 
along a cotitinuum of program complexity, level of funding, and effects on 
other State aid programs. These catagories are: 

'* . ' ' 

1. Merely augmenting the current fe4eral College Work-Study program with 

'increased iState matching funds; . ' 

2. Creating a Separate State-funded woxk-study program which complements ^ 
the existing federal program but expands eligibility and participation 
of students and employers; and ,. 

3. Developing a major new State financial aid initiative through a worfc^if^dy 
program that could include private profit-making employers, signij^ic^ittt 
expansion of institutional and student eligibility, and a major inve8triH!!nt 
or reinvestment of State aid resources. - 

Regardless of the category that might be considered, plans for any program 
would need to address such questions as these: " '\ ."V; , 

. ^; 

• - Regarding itistitutional ^ eligibility , should eligibility be extended to' '\ 

all institutions of postsecondary education or restricted to eejtiailtt<^' ^ 
types? 

* . '' - . 

• Regarding student eligibility, shbuld the program be need-base<J, or non-.- 
need-based? Should it bis open to part-time as well as full-^ime students, 
nonresident* as well as State residents, and graduate students as well a?, 
undergraduates? "And should students be required to maintain a <^e^%9,ih 
academic standing or demonstrarte progress toward a degree? V; 

• Regarding employer eligibility, should off-campus employers incliid^s 
for-profit businesses as well as nonprofit 'Organizations? Should ri*8 trie-' 
tiona on displacing «}^isting emplby^nt be required? Should employers 
sign contracts with institutions or th«f State operating agency? And Khat 
level of matching funds should be reqiii^^d of .einployers? ' \^ 

« Regarding iund use and r«i trie tions, should job^ be required to be related 
to students' c«rtttr interests? Should liuiits be placed on maximum ho.urs 
of work, <ind n-tnlmum r«t«« of compensation? Md should, the Job Locatitjfn 

: - ■ ■ . ■ ' V 
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and Developm«nt and the community service components of federal College 
Work-Study be utilized by a State-funded program? ' 

♦ ^ ' 

• Regarding program administration, what State agencies should plan, admin- 
ister, monitor, and evaluate the igrogram? Should the program be coordinated 
at statewide or. segm^ttCal levels or operate at the campus level without 
unne*cessary systemwide regulation? 

' /T 

« Regarding funding, should State support come from General Fund appro- 
p%iation8, special fund resources, 6r reappropriation of existing funds? 
Should a limited pilot program be funded and evaluated before deciding on 
statewide implementation; should the program be phased in as part of an 
existing fifiancial aid- program, or should funding be gjranted for full- 
fledged progi^am entirely separate from existing aid programs? And should 

.* funding stem from special legislation, trailer bill language, or budget 
line item? 

Although these questions would need to be answered ^n terms of Cali|orrtia' s 
own financial aid goals and the size and complc^xity of its postsecondary 
enterprise, the experi^i^e of 'the federal government and other states can be 
useful in analyzing the'appropriateness of particular answers for each of . 
the elements of a possible State-funded work-study program in California., 



INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY 

■ • _ i ' 

3~/ ' 
Ing institutional eligibility for 

participation in « Califorhia State-supported work-study program: First, 
does California's constitutional prohibition against direct aid to non-publia 
e<^Sfcational institutions preclude the inclusion of . indepeadent and proprietary 
institutions in any such program? A^nd second, if not, should such institu- 
tions be included in order to make up for the diminishing ffhare of State- 
funded financial aid that they have been receiving? " 

The Constitutional Issu6 

Article IX, Section 8, of the -Ciiliforuia Constitution states that; 

i<o public money shall ever be appropriated for the support of any 

sectarian or denominational school, or any school not under the 
^^excluslve control of the officers of the public schools; nor shall 
%^|r any sectarian or denominational doctrine be taught', or instruction 

thereon be penftitted, directly or indirectjy, in any of the common 

schools of this State. " 

this prohibition has not prevented the awarding of State scholarships and 
other grants to students, at religious and other non-public colleges and 
universities in Caltfdrnla under the Cal Grant " j^rogram. Students apply 
directly to the Studettt Aid Commission, for these award*, and institutions 
serve only as a conduit for the funds. Work-study progcains,^ however, gener- 
ally stipuUte that eduMtloiul institutions are either thfi employer or the 



source of matching fund* for off**campu« employment. If California sought t* 
include private inatitutiona in a work-*8tudy program, some sensitivity must* 
be shown to the constitutional questions Involved. Suggestions for avoiding 
the constitutional restriction have included adipinistering work-*study aid to 
students at private institutions through public insjtitutions , and awarding- 
aid to iOtudents through direct reimbursement to employers. 

For example, Washington State's constitution also prohibits direct aid to 
private institutions, but its wo rk-ttudy program uses a voucher system for 
paying «)nployers after the fact. Under this system, off^^campus employers 
pay students directly for the full amount they, earn and then submit time** 
sheet vouchers, approved by the student, employer, and participating insti** 
tution, to the Washington State Council on Postsecondary Education for that 
portion^ of the students* wages covered by state funds. The Council then 
reimburses the employer directly, thereby avoiding any direct aid to the 
institution. Although this procedure ^ppe ars administratively cumbersome, 
it* has allowed private institutions toparElcipate in the program, aipd it 
has not deterred employers from participation. 



The Financial Aid Policy Issue 

The second question involves overall State financial aid policy toward 
private institutions. It has been the Stiate's policy to expand access and 
choice to all institutions of higher ^education by providing State assistance 
throiigh the Cal Orant program to students at noa'*-publlc Instltutlona. 
< However > these students have recently been receiving diminishing share of 
these funds. One goal of a State^funded work**8tudy program might be to 
redress this det^line,^ possibly by setting different rates or levels of 
support for each of the participating segnmnts. The tota!f. dollars generated 
through woflt-^study would clearly serve to alleviate some of the students* 
financial burden at non-public^ institutions, were they to be included. 
Nonetheless, work-^study funding is not strictly comparable to other forms of 
financial aid, since it genera; tes other funds and thus cannot be substituted 
for loan or grant funds on a one-^to-one basis. Flexibility in employer 
ipiatching ratios and administrative discretion in allocating work'-atudy funds 
for empIoyment«*reIated purposes preclude any precise comparisons; and this 
fa 5; t should be considered when determiqplng the goals and operating policies 
of any jpossible program* 

la adfdltioa, ifpecial att«atioa should ba(,f.paid to the restricted lack of 
access fpr proprietary schools to federal College Work«Study funds. Because 
of their for*-prof it nature, they are not themselves allowed to employ students 
with these funds, Instead, they can use College Work-Study funds' only^ If 
their students are employed in off-campus, non-profit, publlc-interest 
organizations. As a reskilt, participation of private vocational schools in 
the federal plrogran is largely limited to ^hose institutions that have 
developed agreeme'nts with such noii*profl>t employers ais hospitals and clinics. 
This constraint would remain if California ware to adopt regulatioiis for a 
itate-funded work-study program similar to those of the federal program. 

Washington State exblud^s private proprietary institutions altogether from 
its progrim, despite that fact that it utilizes |oe«>proflt employers of 
stud)Bnt#»at nonprofit institutions. Depending on th« goals of such a program 



in California, proprietary achoola might at on« extreme be similarly excluded 
or, at the other, included as employers. If California were to Include 
proprietary schools and for-profit employers, .these schools would most 
likely participate extensively in the program, and their participation would 
naturally affect wo r|i- study funding for other types of institutions. 



STUDENT' ELIGIBILITY . . 

The determination of student eligibility for work-study aid requires decisions 
as to whether the progran should bq need-based, non-need-based, or some 
combination of the two, aad, if need-baied, whether It should employ federal 
criteria of need or other criteria. Colorado is an illustr'atioa of a combi- 
nation program, whereby a specified proportion of awards are reserved for 
need-based (70 percent) aad non-need-based (30 percent) distribution- One 
argument for non-need-based aid is the recent restrictions at the federal 
level on eligibility for federal aid, in that non-need-based aid at the 
State level can help those students who do not meet the new federal standards 
of need. Another way to help these students would be to adopt other criteria 
of need than those of the federal government. 

Employing federal criteria ^or « need-leased program would allow campus 
financial-aid admiilitratprs ^t^ vtUUie practices and concepts with which 
they are already familiar thrdii|^ the College Work-Study program. They 
would be able to dovetail awards^ pt^^^ent, payment, and reporting fo» the 
State program with their ex.iitla« /^cogram operations, thereby avoiding the 
need to learn and i«pl*?i»nt a hijiw^^^^^ set of guidelines and pro- 

cedures. However, adopting fed^ifii^^^^^ i^^^ would not allow the State 

any additional flexibility in the uie of its funds. States with existing 
work-study programs usually allow institutions to determine need based on 
some combination <xf federal aiwt atate standards, and California could choose 
to employ different stahdarda.of heed than the federal criteria for such 
Jcoroponents as income ceilingV pa^entaA contribution, or student costs. 

Criteria oth«r than need would alsd be involved in determining student 
eligibility for a Stat:e- funded prograni. Participation could be restricted 
to California residents by using ejcistittg California residency requirements, 
or it cpuld be open to other; ttudj^nta as well. Class level could also be 
utilized to determine eltglhiilty- For Example, restricting eligibility ta 
continuing undergraduates and ekilu^ltlg entering freshmen or graduate students 
would limit the size and scpp\ of the program considerably, since freshmen 
and graduate atudeqts account foi:!;; the bulk of . most financial aid funds. 
Participation might be restricted W full-time students or opened to both 
full- and/ part-time' students. Placements might be allowed on or off campus 
or both. And the program might operate year round, only for the academic 
year, ot", only in the suommv. Thus Kentucky's program uses only private 
sector ampleyers and opetatea bnly during the summer and vacation periods, 
thereby allowing students to earn' money off campus toward their education 
while not actually in attendance. Finally, the program could' focus on 
career-related or acadealc^related placeaents, in order to have students 
benefit from work experience related to their field of study. Research 
indicates that this policy ia particularly beneficial, above and tfeyopd the 
f ■ , ' • ■ • ' ' ... .. 
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benefit of worlc-study programs ia expanding work opportunities and aid to 
large nuraberii of students with limited government funds by leveraging non- ^ 
program matching funds. Studies in4icate that the student's chances of 
completing college can be significantly influenced not only by the extertt 
but by the type of employment 4 Analyzing data on some 41,000 undergraduates 
at 358 colleges and universities /^Alexander Astin found (1975, p. 87); 

Having a Job usually increases the student^ s chances of finishing 
college, If employment is less than full time (under twenty-five 
hours a week), the absolute benefits can be substantial; from W 
to 15 percent decrease in dropout probabilities. These positive 
effects of employment are even more pronounced among^ black students. 

On^cafldKUs work increased these students* likelihood of graduating, while 
off^campus employment tended to increase the probability that tJly would 
drop out unless their off-^campus job related to their course. 

Astin also observed that campus employment seems to be most beneficial in 
preventing dropouts among students receiving very little or no grant or loan 
assistance, leading to the possibility that the greatest benefit to students 
of increased work-'Study* opportunities* may accrue to non-^need-'based students* 
From all these data, Astin concluded that "policy makers and administrators 
can reduce student dropout rates by providing greater opportunities for 
part-time emjfloyment, especially on campus" (p. 80). ' His evidence that 
on^campus empldyment or off*-campus employment tied to students^ course of 
study increasies the likelihood of their graduation suggests that a State 
work-study should encourage students to woA at jobs related to their studies 
rather than at other available part*»time jobs. 

^ y 

EMPLOYER ELIGIBILITY 

i . , ■ . , 

All state -funded work-study progyams now in operation require that student 
employment not result in the displacement of existing workers, and all of 
them stress career relatedness in placement of students with employers. The 
pajor Issue facing California in terms of employer eligibility conceriw 
for-profit employers. Arguments advanced for their inclusion include the 
following : 

• Students benefit from the comBTnation of work experience in business and 
industry and related classroom instruction, 

• Work experience in the private sector enables students to> more easily 
gain employment in this area after graduation. 

• Increased financial aid dollars are generated through the higher employer 
funding match ratios possible with pr^yate for-profit employers, 

• Business and industry have more opportunity to bttcome Involved with 
posts'ecbodary education Inttltutlons, thus not only fostering, bitter 
enployer/aducatloo r«l«tlons but Incteaslng the potential for future. 

^ corp|orats contributions to scholarships and endowments. , 
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• Research h«» indicated that students who work part time at jobs related 
to their studies do better Vcademically and' have greater appreciation o'f 

* their education and stronger attachments to their institution than other ' 
students. 

On the other hand, these problems have been identified from the participatifan * 
of for-profit firms in work-study programs: 

• State funds «re u«ed to benefit only certain businesses and private 
industries « i ' 

.. 

• Unfair competi^tion results from a subsidized \a))or pool being ay^il^ble 
only to this limited group of employers. 

■ • • ■■' ' S , 

• Subsidized student employment can aggravate existing pattertns of unemploy- 
ment, when students are given scarce Jobs; 

• Oiffetence^ in eligibility from the federal College Work-Study program 
may result in an additional workload for already overworked campus finan- 
cial aid staff. 

• Difficulty in defining "career-related" emp.JLoyment may lead to abuses by 
for-profit employers and students. 

Despite these potential problems, the Inclusion of for-profit employers has 
so far proven successful in those states that allow them to participate. 
Washington State has had ten years' experience wit!h including for-profit 
employers; and it has served as a model for other states that have taken 
this approach, such as Kentucky, Virginia, and Florida. Oregon has approved 
a similar program but has not yet funded it. Florida implemented a program 
similar to that of Washington in 1982 and has funded it with a major commit- 
ment of $3 million dollars. Its program is currently serving 120 institu- 
tions, with participation by for-profit employers accounting for approximately 
50 percent of the total, as, in Washington State. 

Those states that have included for-profit employers haVe apparently had few 
problems either from representatives of laj9or or from abuses of- the program 
by employers or students. Consultation with all concerned parties before 
the introduction of legislation and clearly defined guidelines and reporting 
requirements seem to have prevented organized opposition to state work-study, 
and these programs encounter no more diffi^lties than those experienced byi 
all forms of state financial aid. , 
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ADMINISTRATION AND FUNDING 



Administering a State-funded work-study program in California would neccesl- 
tate decisions la two major areas: (1) the locus of operational respQdsl-* 
bllity, whether ^it the campus or statewide level, and (2) the integration^of 
the program with existing State financial aid pirpgraas. v 
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Locus of Responsibility 



Work-study programs carTBJrrUff icult to administer because of their complexity 
both in terms of iastitiutioiMi^udent-^employer relationships and in detailed 
reporting and payment prcTqedures* For instance^ a recent General Accounting 
Office audit of selected institution* participating in the federal College 
Work-Study program uncovered three common problem areas: (1) coniElicts . 
between scheduled work and class hours, (2) timekeeping and payroll errors , 
•and (3) unproductive or ineffectively supervised work by students* The . 
General Accounting Office recommended closer monit^oring by independent 
auditors to correct these problems , although it decided against pursuing its 
own audit because the problems appeared to be more administrative than 
programniatic and not applicable to all schools. 

Such problems would likely be part of any State-funded prograllJT particularly 
one involving wide employer and student eligibility. However, the familiarity 
of campus administrators and financiall aid officers with federal College 
Work-Study requirements and regulations coul^i substantially reduce the 
extent of these problems and also allow campuses to integrate the new program 
into their existing student employment activities, such as cooperative 
education and internship prograi^s. This fact, combined with the prpximity 
of campus financial aid and employment staff to the needs of both students 
and employers, would appear to make campus-based operation of a State-funded 
program taore effective than statewide operations* However, if constitutional 
prohibitions required administration of the program by a State agency in 
order to serve students at non-public institutions, California co&ld consider 
the Washington State approach of^tiitewide administration, which appears to 
allow administrative flexibility at public irfstitutions while providing 
accountability for public funds at private institutions* In either case, 
oversight, monitoring, and evaluation should take place at the State level 
to assure program effectiveness. 

> ' 

Integration With Existing Aid Programs ^ 

At *the State level, creation of a workrstudy program would require designa,- 
tlon of a State agency or agencies to operate and assess the program and 
appropriation of funds tof support it* 

California's finpncial aid programs are currently administered by the Student 
Aid Commission. It would probably be better able to direct a new program 
than any existing agency or even a new agency, if adequate consideration is 
given to the workload required by the program. Other State agencies such as 
the Postsecondary Education Commission and the Office of the Legislative 
Analyst might best assess program effectiveness and advise legislators and 
other State officials about the program* ' ^ 

' Crucial to the success of any new program yould be the degree to which it 
supplements rather than supplant* existing financial aid programs* JReappro^ 
priation of existing Cal Grant funds to a new program would meet resistance 
not only because of the existing inability of the Cal Grant program to meet 
students^ financial a^Ld lieeds but also because grant programs and work^study 
programs are not analogous In purpose or In their ability to meet financial 
aid need. The Cal Orant programe ere designed to serve students in varying 
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cltcumstaaces at a variety ol institutions in order to preseifN^e educational 
access and choice, - and funding of any new program that would reduce their 
funding should be considered only if the new program would assure more 
effective use of State funds in serving these students. 

Funding for the program could be obtained either through appropriations frota 
the General Fund or from special funds- Most states with wo rlc^ study programs 
have chosen to appropriate neu» general funds for them, alth<l^gh Connecticut 
chose to finance its program through the imposition of a •*sift" tax on cigar- ^ 
ettes. Conflicting claims to such special funds and the uncertainties for 
the program generated by annual changes in them make thl^R option risky* 
Connecticut's program has proven unsatisfactory for tfitls reason, according 
to some financial aid administrators. 

Finally, as noted earllerf Implemfinting the program may be accomplished 
either through pha^sing it in as a i)llot project, funded for a limited time 
prior to evaluation and possible expansion > or through full*-scale commitment 
to the program from its inception* Limiting the program Inltally would 
offer advantages for observing and assuring its effectiveness without severely^ 
affecting existing programs, overburdening administrators, or over -commit ting 
State resources to it. On the other hand ^ the need for financial kid is so 
great and the experience of the federal government and other states with 
work-study is so extensive that full-scale imp lementat^ion, coupled with 
ongoing evaluation, could be Justified. ^ 

Both options have been utilized by other states. Some states such as Colorado 
and Minnesota began with a minimal' programs iEind have since expanded them. 
Others^ such atf Florida have made a large-scale commitment to work-study 
initially with the goal of ' making it a major part of their financial aid 
programs in a short period of time. ^ 



CONCLUSION 

California has many options to choose from if it decides to undertake its 
own work-study program, all of them subject to the goals that the State 
would seek to achieve with the program and the manner in which the program 
would b^ implemented t ^ Some options would achieve certain goals, such as 
major expansion of financial aid by the use of limited State funds, or the 
integration of off -campus employment with on-campus study, while others 
would undercut t^ese goals. The experience of other states and the federal 
government can aid planning in California Regarding thi^se choices, if the 
State jfhobses to implement a program^^ 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The prospectus for the study that has led to this report proposed that Xhree 
policy questions should be addressed before any decision Is made concerning 
a State**9upported vork-»study program: 

1. Is there a need for increased workrstudy funds a& a method of meeting 
California's financial aid needs? 

2. Of the available work-study alternatives^ which is' the most suitable for 
California's system of postsecondary education? 

3. Could a Stated-funded work*^study program be integrated easily into Call- 
^ fornia's existing fin^cial aid structure of grants^ loans, and federal 

College Work-'Study, or would it require extensive revision of current 
* policies^ practices, and priorities? 

Based on its analysis of work--study programs, the Commission staff submits 
the following answers to these questions* i 



^RE MORE WORK-STUDY FUNDS NEEDED? 

As indicated in earlier pages of this report, the staff concludes: 

# The recent decline in student financial aid at the federal and State 
levels has produced a need for more student aid, particul^arly for aid 
that; unlike loans, does not encumber students by long--term indebtedness . 

# California's invo:yffcment with the federal College Work-Study program has 
been long standingland extensive. However, cutbacks , at the federal level 
during recent years and continued' increases in studeflt costs have reduced 
the number of these awards . 

# Califoirala's utilization of Co lle4« Work-Study funds appears to be high 
among pitb'llc institutions, and no evidence exists that added work-study 
funds for then would not be utilized. Little utilization data exists for 
private institutions, howeVer, and that which exists for public institu*- 
tions is difficult to assess due to flexible reporting practices. 

a. The participation of California's public institutions in the Job Location 
and Davttlopnent coaponttnt of the federal College Work-Study program has 
produced a great amount of student earnings in terms of dollars invested 
by institutions and the fedei^al government. 

On the bailf of %his evldenca, it appears that more work's tudy fund^ could 
be productively utilized in assuring the State's goals of access and choice 
in postsecondacy a4uciatioa (or California's studeij^t* and relieving their 
burden o^f educational costs ahd indebtednttfli. These fiinds should not subs tl-^ 



tute for exlstlag gr«at and loan funds, since grants and loans are necessary 
elements in State financial aid; but natid in conjunction^ith these other 
types of financial aid, work-study could narrow the gap between student, 
financial needs and limited State resources. 



WHICH W0RK-STU6y option is most suitable for CALIFORNIA? .. . 

Staff has concluded that any of a rangn^of options would be suitable, including i 
(1) augmenting California's participation in the federal College Work-Study 
program; (2) developing a separate State-f unded« prografli that complements the 
existing federal program without expanding greatly its eligibility requirements 
for institutions, students, and employers; and (3) launching a major new 
State initiative in financial aid through creation of a work-study program 
that could include significant departures from federal eligibility requirements. 

Despite their common suitability, these several major options Would differ 
in their impact on students' financial aid needs and in their generation of 
matching funds. Foir example^ allowing for-profit employers to participate 
in the program and requiring',^<;*reer-related employment — as sOme other 
states do, in contrast to federal policy, could expand aid opportunities by 
'generating large matching funds and strengthening tie* between enployroent 
and <;0ucation. 

Whatever option policy makers were to choose, the participation pf students 
attending private inst^ltutions would depend on compliance with California's 
constitutional prohibition of direct State support to non-public institutions. 

While each of the options has d^istinctive advantages and disadvantages, the . 
staff believes that development of an initial small-scale program which 
avoids certain federal restrictions on student and^niployer eligibility 
would offer the best opportunity to evaluate the ef «K:tiveness of State- 
funded work-study in meeting California'' s financial aid needs without a 
large commitment of State resources. . 



COULD A PROGRAM BE. INTEGRATED INTO CALIFORNIA'S EXISTING 
FINANCIAL AID SYSTEM? 



The staff concludes that; State-funded work-st^dy could be integrated into 
existing financial aid policies, practices, and priorities rather than 
precipitating their revision, l>ased on the following findings: 

• Work-study conforms to existing State and Cpmmission policies with regard 
to access and choice whilf at the same time epitomizing the "self-help" 
concept of financial^id. ^ 
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0 Work-Study is a flexible program option that allows latitude in eligibility 
and regulation of institutions, students, and. employers, and that can be 
made to conform to existing practices in these areas* I 

J / 

m Although operating and overseeing a work*study program presents adminis-* 
trative difficulties, the experience of m^ny campus financial aid adminis*- 
tlrators with the federal College Work-'Study program should minimize these 
problems . \ ^ 

• The inadequaqy Vof current State fiancial aid programs in meeting students* 
financial needs suggests that any new program should {Supplement rather 
than supplant them. 

In sum, the Commission staff concludes that State*- funded wdrk^study represents 
a viable, feasible, and potentially cost-^cfffective addition to California's 
financial programs. Data on student financial needs and characteristics are 
so limited that the staff cannot claim that work-'Study is. the best of all 
financial aid alternatives in meeting these needs. Certainly for some 
students, work^study may not be a practical source of aid. However, the; , 
ability of work^study to leverage funds beyond appropriations , ^its consistency 
with principles, of access and choice, its flexibility as illustrated by the 
variety of options employed by other states and the federal government, and 
its emphasis on student self help, self reliance, ^and career development 
make it a program alternative deserving of consideration by State policy 
makers for meeting future student financial aid needs in California « 
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.APPENDIX 

CHANGES SINCE 1980 IN THE COLLEGE W0RK-S1!UDY PROGRAM 



The 1980 Amendments to the Higher Education^ Act expanded the s dope of the 
College Work-Study program in two areas: first, by introducing a Job Location 
and Development program as a component of the program^ and second by allowing 
employment of students in community service learning programs • 



JOB LOCATION AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



The purpose of the Job Location and Development program is to expand off- 
campus job opportunities for students enrolled in an eligible institution 
who want jobs regardless of their financial need. Up to^ 10 percent or 
$25,000 of an institution's College Work-Study allocation may be used for a 
Job Location and pevelopment program. The program is not required to be 
campus \||^sed and m^y be administered by a local nonprofit organization or 
state emplpyment agency* The program is de$igned to. help those students 
without demonstrated financial need to locate employment and to expand the 
off-caApus job market for these" students . The program functions only in a 
location arid development capacity, and employers are not eligible for the 
employment subsidy. There is a realistic expectation that project funds 
will generate total student w^^ges exceeding thp total amount of the federal 
fundus expended. , ^ 

\ 

The federal share of the total amount spent ^o establish or expand a Job 
Location and Development program may not exceed 80 percent of the total 
program costs. Table 9 indicates total , expenditures, student earnings, and 
number of students served for 1980-81, 



TABLE 9 Distribution of Location and Development Program f 
Funds and Students by Type of Institution, 1980^81 



Public Four-Year 
Public Two-tear 
Private Four-Year 
Pirivate Two- Year 
Proprietary 

U.S- Total 

Institutions 



Federal 
Share 

$1,700»111 
945 , 164 
755,702 
25,959 
249.626 



Inst. 
Share 

782,645 
923,391 
713,137 
37,763 
306^495 



Total 
• Spent. 

$2,482,290 
1,868,554 
1,468,841 
63,722 
556.121 



Student 
Earnings 



$107,834,974 
21,813,650 

~ 13,610,016 
610,361- 
20.039.054 



Number 
of 

Students 

60,864 
16,361 
^ 15,618 
505 
8.965 



$3,676,562 $2,763,431 $6,439,528 $163.908, 055« 102,313 
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Source: U.S. Office of Education. 
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Although the number of lastitutlo^fs partlclpaitlng is llAlted (394 compared 
to over 3,000 participating in the College Wotk**Study progrlinh) , thelnumber 
of students servf^d and the student^ earnings: generated appear significant 
when weigfa^ed against a total federal and institutional share of lesB than 
$6.5 million* California's inv^olvemeut with the Job Lt^catiov)^ and Development 
program exhibits this /same pattei^n. ^ 



COMMUNITY SERVICE LEARNING PROGRAM \ -.^ . ■; 

A Second significant program expansion involves the emptt)yiDe|it of ^students 
in a community service learning ptogram designed to develop ^ improve, or 
expand services for low-incoine individuals and families, (p: to solve particu- 
lar problems related to the n^eds of low<-incoiiie individuals* It should ^ 
provide tangible coniiiiuaity seryice that may Include . sui^h activities as 
health care^ welfare, crime prevention, transporta^lool*, or recreatipn: 
There is no limitation on the amount of College Wotk^Study funds that an 
institution may devote to a community service learning prograjp. Participation 
in this program has been very limited* Because,^^ it involves 'in entire program 
design, limitations ^ on institutional resoarci^si have prevented its use. 
Currently no, California Institutioas participat^ in it* * ^ 

- ^ " ■ ' ' ' 

INSTITUTIONAL ALLOCATION 

Originally, College Work^Study funds were determined by a number of regional 
review panels that recommended what share of a state's allocatioii was to go 
to each institutfon. However, according to a 1983 report by the National 
Commission on Student Financial Assistance (p* 2) this system w«s open to 
charges' of favoritism and rewarded the i^bility to write budget justifica- 
tions rather than student need at the institution. An allocation procedure 
was developed that replaced the review panels with a need-'based formula that 
allocated funds directly to the institution. These changes were incorporated 
into%he 198Q legislative changes to the campus^based programs^ 

Under the new procedure, each institution receives an allocation computed in 
three stages: (1) a conditional guarantee, (2) a state increase based on 
its fair share of the state apportionment, and (.3) a national increase based 
on its fair share of the national appropriations. The conditional guarantee 
aimed to provide protection against dislocations caused by the nesf9 formula, 
by assuring iostitutLions an allocation equal to 90 percent of their 1979*80 
year expenditures. The remaining elements were designed to provide an 
equitable distribution of program augmentation^ However, since 1981, funding 
for campus«*based programs has been reduced, providing insufficient funds to 
honor even the cond|.tlonal guarantees in most states* 

Since this reduction in funding levels would have resulted in major losses' 
to 'some states and lattitutions , the formulas were amended to, reduce eachv 
s^ste's share on a pto--tata basis to reflect the reductions in appropriations* 
The pro«*rata allocation is based on the previous yearns distribution of 



campus *ba 8 A^di f inaacial aid fundiag and ^as since bcjew^tontinued through a 
neries of continuing resolutioias , f . v ^; 

Thuathe tasic refoms for aiUocating Jfunds established in /the IMO lejgisla- 
tion have 'been effectively superseded by an ad hoc formula based on the 
total available funds and the previous yeir's distribution of these funds 
among states and iiitsititutions • Program reductions occur at the state levql . 
as' decreases federal funds available for each program change, and, at ^lie 
statrf level., funding for individual institutions is pro-rata reduced in the 
same manner. • 



Appropriations for College Work-'Sjtudy h&ve suffered in receq^ years 6nly tp 
the degree that all federal financial aid programs have i>een forced to 
absorb reductioifs>. The tealithorization ct£ the Highe.^,,Educatio9 Act in 1935 
could provide the baii^is for long-range stability and ptedictability for 
College Work**Study funding. ^ ^ ' - > 
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